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Public Schools and Religion 


It is vitally important that the public school deal with religion. ‘There are 
many ways in which this may be and indeed is being done. Some are good; 
others, in our judgment, may be dangerous to a greater or lesser degree. All public 
schools, however, can provide for the factual study of religion both as an 
important factor in the historical and contemporary development of our culture 
and as a source of values and insight for great numbers of people in finding 
the answers to persistent personal problems of living. Religion can, and in 
our judgment should, be studied in the same way as the economic and political 
institutions and principles of our country should be studied—not as something 
on which the American public school must settle all arguments and say the 
last word, but as something which is so much a part of the American heritage 
and so relevant to contemporary values that it cannot be ignored.—The Func- 
tion of the Public Schools in Dealing with Religion, A Study just published 


by the American Council of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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These People 
and thousands more 
Nay 


LET PRESBYTERIANS 
REUNITE!* 


(See editorial, page 8) 
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Stuart R. Oglesby Roy L. Davis 

Atlanta, Ga. Little Rock, Ark 

R. D. Nolen E. L. Barber 


N. Little Rock, Ark. Moultrie, Ga. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Dr. C. D. McGill 
Litz Ruby, S. C. 
Little Rock, Ark. Alton D. Rudolph 
Charles L. King John P. DeCamp 
Houston, Texas J. Brent Wood, Jr. 


Dr. H. G. Nelson 


Edgar G. Gammon i. Ses, Us, 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


C. Newman Faulconer 


Mrs, C. G. Ejidson Waynesboro, Va. 
Waco, Texas 
' Kelsey Regen 
Frank H. Caldwell Dr. W. M. Coppridge 
Louisville, Ky. Deen ©. &. Srdvor 
Frank P. Anderson V. J. Ashbaugh 
St. Petersburg, Fla. R. R. Wilson 

: R. S. Rankin 
Samuel S. Wiley T. C. Worth 


Lookout Mtn., Tenn. item t € 


Geo. F. and V. C. 


J. Martin Singleton 
Houck 


Oklahoma City 
Rowland, N. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lacy I. 
R. L. Forbis, Jr. Moffett 
Moultrie, Ga. Taylorsville. N. C 
D. H. Douglass Chas S. Ramsay 
J. E. Kirkley Arlington, Tenn. 
E. N. Clower 
Leonard Smith Wm. H. Foster 


Chesterfield, S. C. 


S. Wilkes Dendy 
Dalton, Ga. 


Waco, Texas 


J. Russell Cross 
Conway, Ark. 





Charles Turner 


J * D. Matthew 
Winnsboro, S. C. ames Matthews 


Toccoa, Ga. 


Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe 5 

Nagoya, Japan Mr. & Mrs. L, Lewis 
Robert Lewis 

R. B. Purdum Mrs. J. M. Cheek 

Elkins, W. Va. Cleta C. Brooks 


Jas. I. McCord Mangum, Okla. 


Austin, Texas Marsh M. Callaway 


Walter L. Lingle Shaw, Miss. 
Davidson, N. C. 

O. P. Dyer, Jr. 
John S. Land J. W. Hedges, Jr. 
New Orleans, La. C. H. McElroy 


James W. Jackson Mrs. Owen Carroll 


Columbia, S. C. Mrs. V. P. Frahlich 
: Mrs. T. V. Fortenberry 
R. M. Firebaugh M. R. Costanzo 
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(Continued each week) 


*A copy of the pamphlet, Let Presbyterians Re- 
unite!, summarizing the current editorial series, 
with more than 140 signatures will be sent free 
of charge for a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Or, 25 for 25¢; $1 per 100. 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Virginia 





Letters to the Editors 





Churches Work Together in Relief Program 





Likes Series of Articles 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I want to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing to you my personal thanks as 
well as that of the Department of Over- 
seas Relief and Inter-Church Aid for the 
two splendid articles that you have re- 
cently published with reference to relief 
and refugee needs. Specifically, Stanley 
Jones’ article on India in THE OuTLooK for 
December 8, 1952, and the one by Mrs. 
Horton on Arab refugees in the January 
12 issue. I am glad to know that there 
will be two more, and that Korea will be 
highlighted in an early issue (Feb. 23). 

Naturally these are very helpful in 
bringing to the attention of the people 
of our church the tragic conditions in so 
many areas of the world. Since it is a 
part of the functions of the Department of 
Overseas Relief and Inter-Church Aid to 
alert people to these conditions and to 
give them an opportunity to help, your 
publication of these articles is deeply ap- 
preciated. The Protestant churches are 
working together in an outstanding way 
to relieve suffering in many areas, it is 
definitely an ecumenical activity. In the 
final analysis, too, each church must carry 
its part of the responsibility. That is 
what mv department is trying to do for 
our church. 

Many of your readers will want to know 
what they can do to help. Clothing should 
be sent to Church World Service, New 
Windsor, Maryland, or 3146 Lucas Avenue, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri, or direct to our 
missionaries in Korea by international 
parcel post. Funds for relief should be 
sent to the Department of Overseas Relief 
and Inter-Church Aid, Box 330, Nashville, 
Tenn. The Easter offering, to be taken 
April 5, 1953, is our church’s equivalent 
of “One Great Hour of Sharing,” provid- 
ing supplementary funds for the work of 
Overseas Relief and Inter-Church Aid... . 

Paut B. FREELAND, Director. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The President and Religion 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

When the secular magazines are waxing 
eloquent over the emphasis on religion 
noted in Washington since the inaugura- 
tion, I have wondered at the comparative 
silence of THE OvuTLooK. Save for two 
items (the early service the Eisenhowers 
attended on Inauguration Day and the 
fact that he wants no photographers show- 
ing his church attendance) I have found 
no mention of the noteworthy events: the 
precedent-breaking Presidential prayer at 
Inauguration; the fact that Cabinet meet- 
ings open with prayer; the prayer break- 
fast attended by so many legislators, 
Cabinet members and the President; the 
fact that the President has joined the 
Presbyterian Church. All these and other 
news items seem to me newsworthy. The 
item about the liquor license given to the 
Capitol Hill Club, while of interest to the 
Christian, given by itself implies that the 
moral tone of Washington is disintegrat- 
ing rather than reviving. 

Christians have long called for states- 
men with firm religious convictions who 
know that the help of God is needed in 
the administration of our country. When 


such encouraging signs of such a convic- 
tion are evident, it seems to me that they 
are not only legitimate news for THr Ovr- 
100K but an occasion for rejoicing. 

Marcaret (Mrs. R. S.) Moore. 
Durham, N.C. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Perhaps we should 
have carried more such information. How- 
ever, we do not pretend to give the full 
story of a President's life, even his formal 
religious activities. All the items men- 
tioned by our correspondent were highly 
publicized in the daily press—except the 
one she protests. The fact that 
omitted it made more im- 
portant. We did carry an enthusiastic 
announcement of the fact that the Eisen- 
howers had joined the church (in the La- 
Roe letter, and a forecast 
weeks in advance, Jan. 5). It is our opin- 
ion that OUTLOOK readers do not want 
to see here a mere repetition of what 
they have already read in the newspapers. 
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Broadcasting Religious News 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have noticed that you use Religious 
News Service releases in your paper often. 
I am considering the possibility of doing 
a religious news program once a week 
over our local daytime radio station. I 
would like information concerning their 
services and their cost. We are a church 
of under 100 members, so we couldn't 
afford to spend much... 


Lovington, New Mexico. Davip T. Moore. 


EDITORS—RNS may be addressed at 381 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, in regard to its 
weekly radio news script. Another address 
to write is Religion at the News Desk, 
409 Prospect St., New Haven 11, Conn., the 
cost of whose weekly service is $4.50 a 
year, or $6.50 via air mail. This stimulating 
item is written by graduate student spe- 
cialists who are doing research in religion 
and ethics at Yale Divinity School, and in 
various social sciences at Yale University. 
Sample scripts are sent on request. The 
Yale script is more a religious interpre- 
tation of national and world events than 
strictly religious news. It performs an 
important service. 


Presbyterian Reunion 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

For three years I have been reading 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK with increas- 
ing interest. You have a fine paper and 
I look forward to the reception of each 
issue. 

My primary purpose in subscribing to 
THE OUTLOOK was to understand better the 
Presbyterian outlook on the matter of 
the reunion of our churches. Your Feb. 
9 editorial, “Presbyterians Are One 
People,” is good. I eagerly look forward 
to your coming editorials on this same 
subject. 

GrorGcE R. SWEET. 
Chicago, Ill. 


USA Tribute 


. lama faithful reader of your paper 
and do enjoy it very much. I have re- 
ceived many helps from such feature ar- 
ticles as those written by Dr. Foreman 
and Dr. Thompson. The feature sermons 
often send me off on a good track for 
sermonic results. So, the paper contributes 
much to the work I do and toward a better 
knowledge of the church, South.... 

Troy, Pa. SAMUEL D. REGESTER 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 


of March 3, 1879. 


Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, 
Telephone 2-9492. 


Inc., 1 
10¢ a copy, $4.00 a year. 


North Sixth Street, 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 


Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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Courts Get Case on 
Question of Sardis 


Church Property 


ARP Trustees Demand Possession 

From Present U. S. Congregation 

The long-discussed church property 
issue in the Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Church has been taken to the civil 
courts in Charlotte, N. C. 

Last year the Sardis ARP congregation 
of Charlotte voted to unite with the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., and was 
given permission by its presbytery to take 
this step but no permission was granted 
to take the property, valued at $250,000. 
By a later ruling of the General Sy- 
nod’s trustees, the property was to be 
retained by the minority :group that 
wished to continue in the ARP church. 

Meanwhile, the majority group that 
joined Mecklenburg Presbytery of the 
U. S. church has continued to use the 
property and, according to the statement 
addressed to the court, “has refused to 
obey the request of the trustees of the 
ARP Synod to make this church available 
to the Loyal Group” (the minority wish- 
ing to continue APRs). 

The complaint declares that the Sardis 
majority group was received by Mecklen- 
burg Presbytery “with the stated under- 
standing that they came without their 
church property and were prepared to 
provide a place of worship.” 

The courts are now asked to decide 
who is the rightful owner of the property, 
with the plaintiffs contending that the 
defendants are wrongfully in possession 
of the property, that they are without legal 
title to it, and that the title lies with the 
plaintiffs. 

The suit was brought by the trustees 
of the ARP General Synod and the 
trustees of the Sardis ARP church. 


At Chapel Hill 


Latest developments in the Chapel 
Hill, N. C., case (OUTLOOK, Feb. 23) in- 
clude: 

The refusal of the pastor, Charles M. 
Jones, to resign, as demanded by the 
commission of Orange Presbytery which 
has said it will dissolve the pastoral re- 
lationship if he does not. He said he 
did not deny the power of the commission 
to proceed as indicated but declared that 
he could not “with honesty, voluntarily 

(Continued on page 4) 





Club Member 


The men’s club of the Bonham, 
Texas, Presbyterian (U.S.) Church 
has elected as an honorary member 
of that group, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, who recently joined the 
National Presbyterian (USA) 
church in Washington. 











Unseen Defenders 


“Fear not: for they that be with us 
are more than they that be with them. 
. ’—Read 2 Kings 6:8-17. 


The essence of this old story of a 
prophet’s deliverance endures. The clear 
vision of what is against us is wisdom; 
the vision of what is for us is the secret 
of all assurance. 

One may test any cause by its unseen 
defenders or its unseen assailants; for 
there are unseen contestants on every field 
and the final issue lies with them. Tanks 
and bombing planes are only the projec- 
tion of tumult and havoc in the souls of 
nations. Whether in the soul or an armed 
world, the issue is with the unseen. 

The causes, therefore, which marshal 
the enduring need not despair. The con- 
querors pass “‘as fleeting shadows from a 
glass’; love and labor, goodness and 
kindness have outlasted millenniums of 
stupid conquest. Little god Mars may 
be on the side of the tanks. The God of 
justice and right with his adjusting years 
is for the prophet’s promise and the 
Master’s kingdom. The hills of destiny 
are still covered with the horses and 
chariots of his moral order. 


Let Us Pray: Grant unto us, we be- 
seech thee, Most Merciful, in any hour of 
fear or despair, the vision of those un- 
seen defenders, thy revelation, which 
attend all just and holy causes, and there- 
from a new access of courage and faith. 
In his name who hast made thy care for 
us manifest. AMEN. 

Gatus GLENN ATKINs in The Fellow- 
ship of Prayer. Copyright, 1953. Spon- 
sored by the Dept. of Evangelism, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Copies of 
this Lenten booklet may be secured at 
4¢ per copy from the National Council 
office, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
m. ¥. 


Muelder Emphasizes 
Religious Basis of 
Rights and Liberties 


Warns Christian Educators That 
Moral Foundations Threatened 


Cincinnati (RNS)—A Boston theolo- 
gian urged Christian educators here to 
give Americans ‘“‘an understanding of the 
religious basis of civil liberties and civil 
rights.” 

Dean Walter G. Muelder of Boston 
University School of Theology told the 
annual meeting of the National Council 
of Churches’ Division of Christian Ed- 
ucation that such a course is necessary 
because “the moral foundations of our 
political structure is being undermined.” 

He said that the undermining is being 
accomplished by “processes which upset 
the balance of power between the judi- 
ciarv and legislative processes of govern- 
ment.” 

“These processes,’ Dean Muelder said, 
“make people afraid to speak their minds 
either in constructive proposals or nega- 
tive criticism of government. These 
processes also assume that error has no 
right of expression and they create the 
suspicion that persons are guilty until 
proved innocent.” 


Endangers Freedoms 

He warned that government investiga- 
tion of American Universities would en- 
danger intellectual freedom which “‘is at 
the heart of a valid educational process.” 

“Christian education has a stake in 
conserving this principle in every church, 
every church-related institution and in 
all other American educational institu- 
tions,” Dean Muelder said. 

“Our responsibility for academic lead- 
ership is not simply domestic but global 
and it calls for moral courage. If we 
expect heroism of our colleagues in the 
Christian movement elsewhere in the 
hour of their trial, how can we evade our 
modest assignment in moral courage now ? 

“The strategy of many has been to re- 
main silent, hoping that the storm would 
pass. But the snow storm is not a flurry; 
it is a long blizzard of reaction.” 


Released-Time: “Orphan” 

In the week-long meeting here, Amer- 
ican Protestant churches were called upon 
to end the “orphan” status of the re- 
leased-time program. 

Erwin L. Shaver of Chicago, director 





of weekday religious education for the 
National Council, said that the churches 
should make this type of religious educa- 
tion “of the church, by the church and 
for the church.” 

Dr. Shaver reported increased interest 
in weekday religious education as a re- 
sult of last year’s U.S. Supreme Court 
decision upholding the constitutionality 
of the released-time program. He said 
that 2,500,000 public school pupils are 
now receiving such instruction. 

Describing the Supreme Court ruling 
as the “magna charta” of this kind of 
religious training, Dr. Shaver warned, 
however, that the movement must adhere 
to the prohibition against using either 








public school facilities or buildings for 
the program. 

“The legal victory can easily prove a 
hollow one,” he added, “if it is not fol- 
lowed up with an equal determination to 
maintain high educational standards.” 

e¢ 6 

Presbyterians, U.S., named to posts of 
leadership in the National Council’s 
Christian Education division at the recent 
Cincinnati meeting include: 

From the Richmond Board of Chris- 
tian Education: Gladys Jackson, chair- 
man of the youth section; William P. 
Anderson, chairman of adult work sec- 
tion; David B. Walthall, chairman of the 
leadership education section. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, recorded from a live radio program, are Jack B. McMichael, 
Dallas, Texas, regional director of religious education for Texas and Oklahoma; 
and Donald G. Miller, of the faculty of Union Seminary. 


SOCIAL DRINKING 


Is social drinking compatible with 
Christian living? Should Christian 
families serve alcoholic beverages in 
the home? 


McMicuarEi: In the course of my 
service to the church, I deal a great deal 
with young people, as individuals, in 
small groups, and in large numbers, and 
I am sure that my answer is colored by 
those contacts. I have a personal feeling 
that if, for no other reason than because 
of the influence upon the youth, both of 
the church and outside the church, there 
is no place in the Christian home for al- 
coholic There are perhaps 
other reasons. I am sure there are rea- 
sons on both sides, but I think it would 
be very difficult to deny that we do, in 
homes where alcoholic beverages are used, 
even in a social way, lay before our 
young people particularly an example 
that it is very difficult for them to un- 
derstand or this practice makes a tempta- 
tion for them in many cases which they 
are unable to overcome. It seems to me 
that there is no place in homes, par- 
ticularly where there are voung people, for 
alcoholic beverages. 

MILLER: Christians do un-Christian 
things. We could therefore say that some 
Christians engage in social drinking, but 
social drinking is un-Christian. 


beverages. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN 
VIRGINIA—AND TEXAS 


What is the matter with Presbyter- 
ianism in Virginia? This question is 
evidently based on the record in the 
Synod of Virginia in the matter of 
giving to the benevolent causes of the 
church. The Synod ranks 16th in giv- 
ing to benevolences while it ranks in 


4 


per capita income second only to Texas 
within the bounds of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 


MILLER: I can comment, but not an- 
swer, because why Presbyterians in Vir- 
ginia, who have such a high per capita 
income, should be practically at the bot- 
tom in benevolence giving is something 
to which I think no one can make a final 
answer. I would say, as far as my ob- 
servation is concerned, that Virginia 
simply happens to have a rather conserva- 
tive, stable type of population that tends 
not to be quite as progressive as some other 
areas and, for that reason, is more slow 
moving, doesn’t take hold of new ideas 
quite as fast as do those from where Mc- 
Michael comes, in Texas or some other 
areas, and, therefore, simply doesn’t shell 
out as much as other people do. I don’t 
know why. They just are that way. 

MecMrcnHaeEt_: Having come from the 
other side of the River Jordan perhaps 
I may suggest two reasons for the higher 
benevolent giving in the Synod of Texas. 
A large amount of our giving in recent 
vears has gone into new churches, and 
into educational institutions. I visited 
one presbytery recently, El Paso, which 
is a far-west presbytery of our church, 
extending over into New Mexico, and, out 
of 17 churches I visited, 15 of them were 
building new buildings. The 16th was 
building an entire new church and the 
17th was looking at plans. Much of this 
building results from a population shift. 
The other reason I would suggest, es- 
pecially for gifts which have gone to 
our synod institutions, is that these in- 
stitutions have done an outstanding job of 
identifying themselves with the synod, re- 
sulting in the synod’s accepting more 
fully its responsibilities for control and 
support. The two go together. 


From the Nashville Board of World 
Missions: Mrs. Leighton McCutchen, 
vice-chairman of the missionary educa- 
tion section. 


CHAPEL HILL 
(Continued from page 1) 


sever my connection with this church and 
say that it would be for the welfare of 
the church or indeed for the welfare of 
Southern Presbyterians at large.” 

Ministers of the Chapel Hill commu- 
nity issued a joint statement in defense 
of Mr. Jones, declaring that he is being 
penalized for “the very things which have 
distinguished (the church) in the minds 
of many Christians.” (See also p. 8) 


MOVIE-OF-THE-MONTH* 


Breaking Through 
The Sound Barrier 


Creative efforts to produce faster-than- 
sound planes receive an intelligent and 
effective dramatization in this David 
Lean production, presented by London 
Films and released in the United States 
by United Artists. The intense, audience- 
captivating drama demonstrates that hu- 
man beings driven by a vision of progress 
—in this case, the urge to fly higher and 
faster—consider even death an incidental 
price to pay for achievement. 

The story centers around a wealthy 
aircraft builder who had been a pioneer- 
ing flier in the first World War. Disap- 
pointed because he cannot pilot the newer 
and faster planes, he plans a daring and 
successful aviation career for his son who 
does not want to fly. Against his own 
better judgment and in order not to dis- 
please the father, the boy makes his solo 
flight and loses his life. This creates 
resentment in the daughter who blames 
her father for the tragedy. Her bitterness 
grows when her husband, a test pilot who 
shares the older man’s daring and love 
of flying, dies before his son is born, 
in an attempt to conquer space. The con- 
flict is eventually resolved when the young 
mother discovers that her father’s anxiety 
for the safety of those who pilot his 
planes more than balances his will to 
win. 

The joy and the pain, the hard struggle 
and the victory are all explained. The 
weakness shown in a resort to “whiskey 
courage” seems trivial in a plot featuring 
so much strength. There is drinking at 
a family celebration following a religious 
ceremony. 

This semi-documentary story is well 
staged and superlatively acted. Flight 
pictures are magnificent. FOR: Adults, 
Young People. 


*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. Others rated outstanding 
for Adults and Young People: Above 
and Beyond; Face to Face. 
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e Have you read the Preface to the King James Bible 
lately? There are some current parallels 


False Doctrine in the King James Version! 


T MIGHT be helpful to some who are 
| bewoe by the controversy which is 
raging over the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible to be reminded that this 
is a perfectly normal situation. History 
repeats itself. If the new revision is to 
be discredited because it is defamed by 
certain loud-spoken opponents, then by 
virtue of exactly the same phenomenon the 
King James Version should likewise be 
discredited. 

It is both interesting and significant 
to observe that those who most violently 
deprecate the new version do so by com- 
paring it with the King James Version 
which they feel to be superior. When, 
however, the King James Version was 
first released, it was likewise viciously 
condemned. It may be quieting to the 
fears of many to know that earlier gener- 
ations made attacks similar in violence 
and form against the King James Version 
to those which are now made against the 
new revision by lovers of the King James. 

It is often forgotten that the King 
James Version was translated at a time 
of theological stress and tension in Eng- 
land far greater than that which now pre- 
vails in America. It was ordered to be 
done at the infamous Hampton Court 
Conference of 1604, where representatives 
of the Puritans and the Church party met 
with the new King, James I, each hoping 
to win the favor of the King to their side 
in a contest which later rocked England 
to the depths in a terrible civil war. The 
decision to make the new translation at 
that time was a compromise measure de- 
signed to produce a Bible which would 
take precedence over two other versions 
which were competing for the mastery of 
the English mind. 


Geneva Was Calvinistic 


The Puritans had their Geneva Ver- 
sion which they had translated while ex- 
iled in Geneva under the persecution of 
Queen Mary, and had brought back with 
them upon the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the complete edition which had been 
issued in 1560. It had a definitely Cal- 
vinistic slant, especially in the annota- 
tions which it carried. This version 
achieved great popularity with the people 
of England, but the Bishops could not 
feel happy over making such a contro- 
versial version the official translation to 
be read in the churches. Therefore, in 
1568, they produced what was called the 


*Professor of New Testament at Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia, Dr. 
Miller recently participated in the dis- 
cussion of the RSV Bible in these col- 
umns (OUTLOOK, Feb. 2, 9, 16, 23). 
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By DONALD G. MILLER* 


Bishops’ Bible, translated - largely by 
Bishops in the Church of England and 
designed to repair what theological dam- 
age the Geneva Bible had fostered. These 
two Bibles, therefore, were competing 
with each other for ascendency in the 
religious life of England. 

The decision to make the King James 
translation was an effort to produce a 
Bible which would remove the Calvanistic 
excesses from the Geneva Bible, and yet 
would be more accurate and appealing 
than the Bishops’ Bible. The King or- 
dered, however, that the Bishops’ Bible 
be followed as closely as possible and be 
“as little altered as the truth of the orig- 
inal will permit,” for he had concluded 
that the Geneva Bible was “the worst of 
all” the English translations made up 
until that time. He insisted, therefore, 
that in the new revision “no marginal 
notes should be added, having found in 
them which are annexed to the Geneva 
translation . . . some notes very partial, 
untrue, seditious, and savoring too much 
of traitorous and dangerous conceits.” 

It is easy to imagine, against this back- 
ground of bitter theological controversy, 
how the contending parties would adjudge 
the worth of the new revision. When, in 
1611, the work finally made its appear- 
ance, it was viciously attacked by many. 
Writing shortly after the English revision 
of 1885, William Clark, in his history 
of The Anglican Reformation, tells us 
that “the same kind of attack was made 
upon it as that with which we are fa- 
miliar in the case of the revised version 
of our own day, the revisers being ac- 
cused of defective scholarship, of unnec- 
essary alterations from the earlier trans- 
lations, and even of false doctrine.” 
Bishop Westcott reminds us that a dis- 
tinguished Dean of the 17th century re- 
marked “that he would sooner be torn 
to pieces by wild horses than have a share 
in that Revision.” Nor was it until 
fifty years after its appearance, and after 
England had seen a monarch slain and 
a bloody civil war fought, that the King 
James Version finally displaced the Ge- 
neva Bible and became the standard ver- 
sion of the English-speaking world. 


Anticipated Criticism in 1611 


This disposition to denounce the King 
James Version was evident to the transla- 
tors even before their work was published. 
Consequently, with keen foresight, they 
answered objections even before they were 
made, both in the long Preface called, 
“The Translators to the Reader,” and 


in the shorter Epistle Dedicatory, the 
latter of which is customarily printed in 
contemporary editions of the King James 
Version. The opening part of ‘The 
Translators to the Reader” is as follows: 

“Zeal to promote the common good, 
whether it be by devising any thing our- 
selves, or revising that which hath been 
laboured by others. deserveth certainly 
much respect and esteem, but yet findeth 
but cold entertainment in the world. It 
is welcomed with suspicion instead of 
love, and with emulation instead of 
thanks: and if there be any hole left for 
cavil to enter, (and cavil, if it do not 
find a hole, will make one) it is sure to 
be misconstrued, and in danger to be 
condemned. This will easily be granted 
by as many as know history, or have 
any experience. For, was there ever 
anything projected, that savored any 
way of newness or renewing, but the 
same endured many a storm of gain- 
saying, or opposition? 

They saw the storm coming before it 
broke, and built their dykes accordingly! 

An illustration of the reverence which 
frequently attaches to some ancient, re- 
vered work and causes men to resist chang- 
ing it is found by the translators in the 
Septuagint, the Greek translation of the 
Old Testament made in the second century 
B.C. by seventy Jewish scholars. They 
indicated that the Septuagint, though well 
done, yet through oversight, through ig- 
norance, through adding to the original 
words of Scripture or taking from them, 
was in many respects defective. In spite 
of this, 

“Epiphanius ... doth attribute so much 
unto it, that he holdeth the Authors 
thereof not only for Interpreters, but 
also for prophets in some respect: and 
Justinian the Emperor enjoining the 
Jews his subjects to use specially the 
Translation of the Seventy, rendereth 
this reason thereof, because they were as 
it were enlightened with prophetical 
grace.” 

Such reverence for any past version of 
Scripture was, to the translators of the 
King James Version, to be opposed, for 
“as the Egyptians are said of the Prophet 
to be men and not God, and their horses 
flesh and not spirit; so it is evident .. . 
that the Seventy were Interpreters, they 
were not Prophets.” 

On this principle, they justified their 
own honest efforts to make a new trans- 
lation into English, correcting and im- 
proving past translations, however good 
they may have been. They continued in 
their Preface: 

“We are so far off from condemning 
any of their labours that travailed be- 
fore us in this kind... that we acknowl- 
edge them to have been raised up of 
God, for the building and furnishing of 


his church, and that they deserve to be 
had of us and of posterity in everlasting 
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remembrance. . . . Yet for all that, as 
nothing is begun and perfected at the 
same time, and the later thoughts are 
thought to be the wiser: so, if we 
building upon their foundation that went 
before us, and being holpen by their 
labours, do endeavour to make that bet- 
ter which they left so good; no man, we 
are sure, hath cause to mislike us; they, 
we persuade ourselves, if they were alive, 
would thank us.” 


How contemporary this apology for their 
efforts sounds! 


“Self Conceited Brethren”! 


But perhaps the words of the most 
striking relevance to the present contro- 
versy are to be found in the closing para- 
graph of The Epistle Dedicatory. They 
speak for themselves. 


“And now at last, by the mercy of 
God, and the continuance of our labours, 
it being brought unto such a conclusion, 
as that we have great hopes that the 
Church of England shall reap good fruit 
thereby; we hold it our duty to offer it 
to our Majesty, not only as to our King 
and Sovereign, but as to the principal 
Mover and Author of the work: humbly 
craving of Your most Sacred Majesty, 
that since things of this quality have 
ever been subject to the censures of ill- 
meaning and discontented persons, it may 
receive approbation and patronage from 
so learned and judicious a Prince as 
Your Highness is, ...So that if... we 
shall be maligned by self conceited Breth- 
ren, who run their own ways, and giving 
liking unto nothing, but what is framed 
by themselves, and hammered on their 
anvil; we may rest secure, supported 
within by the truth and innocency of a 
good conscience, having walked the ways 
of simplicity and integrity, as before the 
Lord; and sustained without by the 
powerful protection of Your Majesty’s 
grace and favour, which will ever give 


countenance to honest and Christian en- 
deavours against bitter censures and un- 
charitable imputations.” 

The elements of the historic situation 
in which the King James Version was 
born and that in which the Revised 
Standard Version was born are striking, 
therefore, in their parallels. Bitter theo- 
logical controversy between parties in 
Christendom before the translation was 
made, which took characteristic form 
when it appeared; undue emotional rev- 
erence for earlier translations which, 
though worthy, were faulty; accusations 
against the translators of inferior scholar- 
ship and false doctrine; bitter attacks de- 
signed to keep the new translation from 
becoming the standard English version! 

All this three hundred years ago. All 
this today! Apart from spelling, style, 
and dates, to read either story is to read 
the other. 


Repeat Performance 


I know full well what sort of replies 
may be made to this article by the op- 
ponents of the Revised Standard Version, 
and like the revered translators of the 
King James Version, one could write out 
the counter-arguments in advance. I felt, 
however, that for those who have been 
confused by the present controversy over 
the new revision, it would be heartening 
to know that exactly the same sort of 
controversy raged over the King James 
Version which is now so highly revered 
by the opponents of the present revision. 
Furthermore, the bases of the earlier con- 
troversy were essentially the same as those 
of the present unfortunate quarrel. The 


@ A new approach and fewer homeless children are 


making the old-fashioned ‘asylum’ obsolete—to no one’s sorrow 


The Passing of the Orphanage 


ECENTLY a very rich and very 
generous man offered a huge sum of 
money to found a_ beautifully modern 
orphans’ home. Nobody, fortunately, ac- 
cepted his well-meaning proposal. The 
orphan asylum as we used to know it has 
practically disappeared. Although the 
child population of the whole country has 
increased by 18,000,000 during the last 
fifty years, the number of orphaned has 
dropped below 100,000—most of whom 
are with their own relatives. The de- 
mands for adoption all over the United 
*Miss Theis served with the child placing 
and adoption committee of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association from 
1908 to 1952. In a note regarding this 
article, she says, “Having been brought 
up with the Westminister catechism, I 
have a special interest in Presbyterian 
activities.” It is reprinted from and by 
permission of the N. Y. Times Magazine. 
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By SOPHIE VAN S. THEIS* 


States teday far exceed the number of 
children who need such homes. 

It is only a generation or so since the 
orphan asylum was the accepted way of 
taking care of parentless or other de- 
pendent and neglected children. The 
“waifs” were placed in orphanges in early 
childhood and remained there until they 
were 12, 14, or old enough to go to work. 
Often the children were housed in dreary 
buildings surrounded by high walls iso- 
lating them from contact with the outside 
world. Boys’ heads were shaved, partly 
as a health measure, partly to make less 
work for attendants. Girls’ dresses were 
cut from the same bolt of material, all 
alike in style. In dormitories containing 
row upon row of wooden beds the children 
woke up in the morning and went to sleep 


King James Version was fought vigorous- 
ly and relentlessly, and did not establish 
itself until a half-century of England’s 
bitterest history unfolded. 

Whether the new version will achieve 
what the King James Version did only 
time will tell. In the judgment of the 
writer, it is likely that no version will 
ever do that. But if it does not, it will 
not he on the ground of the attacks made 
upon it now, but simply because it is 
forever impossible to equal the literary 
grandeur of much of the King James 
Version. When the dust of controversy 
has settled, however, and men look back 
upon our time in subsequent centuries, the 
Revised Standard Version will be ad- 
judged not as a device of Satan through 
the work of deceived and deceiving men, 
but as one of many honest and worthy 
attempts to convey the truth of God 
through the Scriptures in language which 
befits contemporary ears. For, said the 
translators of the King James Version, 

“Translation it is that openeth the 
window, to let in the light; that breaketh 
the shell, that we may eat the kernel; 
that putteth aside the curtains, that we 
may look into the most Holy Place; that 
removeth the cover of the well, that we 
may come by the water, ... Indeed with- 
out translation into the vulgar tongue, 
the unlearned are but like children at 
Jacob’s well (which was deep) without a 
bucket or something to draw with.” 

What the excellency of the new bucket 
is, time will tell. Like all other similar 
buckets, it is not perfect. But this is 
certain, for however long it is used by 
anybody. it will be an adequate means 
whereby men may, with joy, ‘draw water 
out of the wells of salvation.” 


at night to the regulating sound of bells 
and gongs. 


Population Decrease 

The children’s institution of today is 
a far cry from this old-fashioned ‘‘asy- 
lum.’ Few, except those struggling with 
restrictions imposed by will or charter, 
cater primarily to orphans any longer. 
Many have been converted to the care of 
older children and/or those with mental, 
physical or emotional problems. Even 
so, the decrease in institutional popula- 
tion has been continuous. New York 
State, for example, was caring for 34,000 
children in institutions back in 1911. 
Now that number, despite a children’s 
population increase of over a million, has 
been cut in half. 

The reasons are many. Perhaps the 
most significant is that more parents are 
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being kept alive. Deaths from conditions 
related to child bearing, for example, 
have been reduced by more than 80 per 
cent in two decades. The decline in 
deaths from tuberculosis has been marked 
and continuous, particularly for men and 
women of ages at which young children 
are common. New serums, new drugs 
and other medical advances have made 
the epidemic which once could carry off 
all a child’s living relatives a compara- 
tive rarity. 

Not only are there fewer true orphans, 
but fewer children are homeless because 
of their families’ financial inability to 
care for them. Children who have lost 
their fathers because of death, illness, 
desertion or illegitimacy no longer need 
to lose their mothers, too, because of 
poverty. Economic assistance and social 
services are made available to children 
through a variety of programs, public and 
private. 

The assistance programs are based on 
the conviction that preserving even a 
fragment of a home can be much more 
beneficial than the most elaborate insti- 
tutional project. When it is impossible 
to keep a child with a parent, funds are 
supplied to any other kinsfolk willing 
and able to provide care, protection and 
affecticn. 


Homes Are Needed 


The changes in the programs for or- 
phaned and other dependent and neg- 
lected children were brought about large- 
lv by directors of children’s institutions 
themselves—doctors, psychiatrists, social 
workers, sociologists and other humani- 
tarian leaders. ‘ But the majority of in- 
stitutions found that even when they pro- 
vided their charges with homelike small 
cottages, presided over by intelligent, 
warm-hearted house-parents, they could 
not recompense the orphan for the parents 
he had lost or his craving for someone of 
his own. 

People sympathetic to children easily 
knew that all was not well when they 
watched the youngsters crowd around 
every visitor, tug at his clothing, stretch 
out their hands to be held and beg with 
every gesture for a little individual at- 
tention. Nor could the observer overlook 
the little 8-year-old institutional charge 
who would pick up a rusty nail from the 
side of a path, clutch it in the palm of 
her hand and surreptitiously hide it in 
her bed—her one and only private pos- 
session. 





In these circumstances progressive in- 
stitutions stimulated programs to help 
children—orphans, half-orphans,  chil- 
dren born out of wedlock, children of 
broken homes, children with handicaps 
or emotional problems—to remain in 
home surroundings wherever possible. 
Children who had been previously insti- 
tutionalized were encouraged to return 
to the homes of their relatives. The child 
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with no one in the family to care for him 
was referred for adoption. 

Babies or young children who need 
care away from their own families nowa- 
days are usually placed in foster homes, 
carefully selected and supervised. When 
the child’s own home is re-established 
the foster parents are usually saddened 
by the loss of their foster child, but they 
know deep in their hearts that the child’s 
rightful place is with his own people. 


Most Have Living Parents 


In the modern children’s institution 
the child who is there because he has no 
family is the exception rather than the 
rule. Most come from homes where mis- 
fortunes of mental and physical health 
have disrupted family life disastrously 
or where social and economic problems 
have been overwhelming. Such circum- 
stances are likely to produce children 
who are disturbed by mental anxiety, ir- 
regular schooling and similar handicaps. 
They require the therapy of a progessive 
institution. 

As a custodial place of refuge the 
orphan asylum is no longer needed. The 
demand from childless couples certainly 
exceeds the supply of homeless children. 
Even with the hope of expanded and im- 
proved resources for family care of chil- 
dren, however, there will always be some 
who can be helped more effectively 
through group living. The number may 
not be large, but the quality of service 
needed is of a high order. This is the 
challenge to children’s institutions of the 
future. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Arthur M. Martin, pastor at Winnsboro, 
S. C., has been named executive secretary 
of the Synod of South Carolina effective 
April 1, succeeding the late Leslie H. Pat- 
terson Whose death occurred last summer. 

HR. Kerr Taylor, is leaving the Milledge- 
ville, Ga., church in early April in order 
to become associate pastor of the First 
church, Dallas, Texas. 

Roland Murray, Harlingen, Texas, will 








become pastor at Weatherford, Texas, 
March 15. 
Jos. B. Ledford, Woodland church, 


Nashville, Tenn., will become pastor of the 
South church, Kansas City, Mo. 

Casper I. Glenn, formerly of the Cherry 
Hill Community (USA) church, Balti- 
more, Md., now serves the Berean church, 
New Orleans, La., 1629 Simon Bolivar. 


SABBATICAL LEAVE 


W. Taliaferro Thompson, senior mem- 
ber of the Union Seminary faculty, Rich- 


mond, Va., is leaving, with Mrs. Thomp- 
son, to spend his sabbatical year at the 
University of London. 

Samuel A. Cartledge, Columbia Semi- 
nary’s professor of New Testament, has 
been awarded a $2,500 fellowship provid- 
ing an opportunity for special study by the 
Board of Christian Education of the 
Dr. Cartledge will spend most of 
his sabbatical leave, 1953-54, at the Univer- 
sity of Basel, with a month or more in 
Palestine. 


church. 


DEATH 


John E. L. Winecoff, 90, died Feb. 16 
in Florence, S. C., after a brief illness. 
Mr. Winecoff’s last active work was in the 
service of a group of churches in Wilming- 
ton, N. C., Presbytery 1914-32, retiring 
then to make his home in Florence. 


COLUMBIA SPEAKER 


C. M. Richards, professor emeritus of 
Davidson College and father of the presi- 
dent of Columbia Seminary, delivered 
three addresses recently at the seminary 
on “The Preacher’s Responsibilities and 
Equipment.” Dr. Richards is a Columbia 
graduate of 1895. 


U. S.-USA MEETING 

H. Howard Thompson, Ruston, La, 
pastor, was one of the leaders of the insti- 
tute for ministers held in St. Louis, 
sponsored by the Presbyterian USA de- 
partment of evangelism, along with Walter 
Barlow, Philadelphia; Geo. Sweazey, New 
York; and William Findley, Tulsa, Okla, 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and women. 


Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual stu- 
dent. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Christian 
men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 
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EDITORIAL 





Caring for Dependent 


Children 

The important article by Miss Theis 
(page 6), dealing with the orphanage and 
the best possible care of dependent chil 
dren, will be sure to have a responsive 
echo in our midst. If there is one cause 
that gets close to our hearts it is the one 
devoted to the care of such children. 

Evidence of this interest is the fact that 
no cause gets a warmer or more generous 
response nor is any offering taken which 
elicits a more heart-felt interest than this 
one. 

For this reason, it should be routine for 
us to be constantly examining our pro 
cedures in order to make sure that we are 
doing the best possible thing for children 
who look to us for help. The adminis- 
trators and trustees of the 16 homes 
owned by our church will welcome the 
article by Miss Theis because no one is 
more concerned or better informed than 
they in their fine ministry to the 1,763 
children and young people in their care. 

Miss Theis makes it clear that the care 
now being given is far superior to what 
has been done in the past, but she en- 
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courages us to be constantly on guard 
against self-satisfaction. 


Let Presbyterians Reunite 


V. Presbyterian Reunion Will 
Make for a Wider Witness 


In an address delivered before the 
Synod of Virginia (OuTLooK, Oct. 6, 
1952) Eugene Carson Blake, stated 
clerk of the Presbyterian U.S.A. General 
Assembly declared, “There is but one 
sufficient reason for uniting our churches 

that together we may fulfill the mission 
laid upon us by our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Jesus’ own prayer for unity among his 
followers was based on this very ground. 
He prayed that “they may all be one... 
that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent me.” (John 17:21) 

We have noted that Presbyterians are 
one people, that Presbyterian union is in 
fact Presbyterian reunion, that our grow- 
ing cooperation points to such reunion. 
But will this reunion aid us in fulfilling 
the mission laid down upon us by our 
Lord Jesus Christ—the great commission, 
us we call it, to make disciples of all 
nations (Mt. 28:20) ? 

It will certainly enable us to bear a 
wider witness. 

When our church separated from its 
parent body in December, 1861, we chose 
as our name, “The Presbyterian Church 
in the Confederate States of America.” 
When the Confederacy failed in 1865 
we took our present name, “The Presby- 
terian Church in the United States.” Ac- 
tually, however, we are the Presbyterian 
Church in only sixteen of the forty-eight 
states (one or two churches in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Mexico do not alter the 
situation). For convenience sake we 
often speak of ourselves as the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, and though this is 
an unpopular term in the border states— 
and some others as well, where newcomers 
are largely from the North, a term which 
hinders rather than aids our expansion 

-it is correct terminology. We are in- 
deed a sectional church. We labor in 
one part of the United States alone and 
our voice is seldom heard beyond our own 
borders. 

Union with the Presbyterian Church, 
USA and the United Presbyterian Church 
would extend our boundaries to the length 
and breadth of the continental United 
States and beyond—to Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and Hawaii. We would be priv- 
ileged to send the gospel not only to 
Japan, Korea, Brazil, Africa, Mexico, 
Portugal, and Ecuador, as now, but to 
more than a score of additional lands, in- 


cluding India, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, Thailand, Ven- 
ezuela, Guatemala, Colombia, Chile, 


Cuba and the Philippines. 
We would bear a far wider witness than 
we can possibly do as a “Southern” Pres- 


byterian Church through the gifts of our 
money, through our prayers, through the 
action of church courts whose decisions 
we would help to determine, through the 
organizations of men, woman and young 
people of which we would be a part, 
through the tongues of our gifted speakers 
and the pens of our ready writers, who 
would be heard and read by far larger 
audiences. 

A congregation, interested only in the 
affairs of its own parish, necessarily 
limits its vision and inevitably becomes 
parochial in its point of view—it does 
not develop its own greatest possibilities 
of witness or of service. A denomination 
that is sectional—by choice, likewise fails 
to develop its fullest potentialities, to bear 
its widest witness, to render its largest 
service. 

Would Presbyterian reunion enable us 
better to fulfill the mission laid upon us 
by our Lord Jesus Christ? We are con- 
vinced that it would—for one thing, be- 
cause it would enable us to bear a wider 
witness. It would also enable us to bear 
a more effective witness. This and other 
points we shall discuss here in the weeks 
to come. 


As the newspapers see it... 


Air the Charges! 


A point has been reached in the Chapel 
Hill Presbyterian Church controversy 
where the accusers of the Rev. Charles 
M. Jones should list specific charges 
against him and allow him to defend 
himself in open assembly. 

The investigative procedure of the ju- 
dicial commission, authorized by Orange 
Presbytery, has been characterized by 
too much obliqueness, too many execu- 
tive sessions and a well-meant desire to 
keep the controversy quiet and mannerly. 
But the approach used should not stifle 
the right of the accused to have his day 
in court and settle the issue on the facts. 
This was not done at the Orange Pres- 
bytery meeting in Burlington last month; 
it was not allowed by the commission 
prior to that time. 

The issue is now joined. Rev. Mr. 
Jones has refused to resign without hav- 
ing the charges against him made clear. 
The commission should make them ut- 
terly clear and give him a chance to an- 
swer; otherwise the belief will persist 
and grow that these charges are not 
strong enough to stand the full light of 
public scrutiny. 

The issues involved are larger than the 
church; they involve the Chapel Hill com- 
munity and a group of its reputable citi- 
zens; they involve basic principles. The 
judicial commission should state its case 
openly and in final form and let the con- 
troversy be settled in the democratic way. 
—KEditorial in the Greensboro, N. C., 
Daily News. 
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BAD ART WELL DONE 


‘Your beauty made you proud of heart, 
your brilliance depraved your wisdom.” 
—KEzekiel 28:17, Moffatt. 


te PF there is one thing that is worse 

than bad art, it is bad art well 
done.” So says Maurice Sterne in an 
article on “Cezanne Today” [The Amer- 
ican Scholar, winter 1952-53]. 

This is true outside of art galleries as 
well as inside. No doubt Aaron’s golden 
calf was well polished. Certainly the 
idols of ancient times were often carefully 
carved and handsomely gilded. The 
technique is perfect but the thing itself 
is not worth wasting technique on. Bad 
art well done is worse than simple bad 
art, for the latter has no charm for any 
but the stupid, while the former can de- 
ceive the very elect. 

Examples are almost too numerous to 
mention. One sometimes sees a woman, 
or even a man, dressed in clothes that 
must have cost a small fortune, exquisitely 
tailored of the finest materials and yet 
as an ensemble atrocious, not suiting the 
wearer (or perhaps any human being) at 
all. As if, for example, the elephant 
should take to wearing the colors of the 
humming-bird. Every fashion show has 
examples of bad art well done. Absurd 
or outrageous styles come to be fashion- 
able just because they are first worn in 
a ravishing manner by models of the top 
rank, 

Every successful crime has something 
of the artistic in it. Perfect crimes are 
perfect works of art; but all the worse 
for that. The counterfeiter whose imi- 
tation money is such clumsy stuff that any 
clerk will notice it, is no great danger to 
society. The counterfeiter who really 
hurts us all is the finished artist whose 
ten-dollar bills are artistically near-per- 
fect. Everyone is on guard against the 
sex maniac, the brutal rapist; but a more 
dangerous man is the clever seducer who 
by long practice has become all but ir- 
resistible. Cheating people is a bad art: 
but it can be so well done that every 
day some one falls for a confidence man’s 
trick that may be as old as the hills. 


OVIES furnish numerous examples 
of bad art well done. Something 
that is trivial or vulgar can be uressed 
out in technicolor, set to fairly good 
music, and passed off, with profit to the 
producer, on the defenseless public. But 
the more accurate the color, the better the 
music, the more skilled the acting, the 
worse the picture is if it was bad art in 
the first place. A third-rate symphony, 
plaved by the best orchestra in the world, 
is still third-rate. 
Politics has always brought out the 
evils of bad art well done. From the 
days of that smooth criminal Abimelech 
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(see Judges 9) or that plausible and 
handsome young politician Absalom (see 
II Samuel 15:1-6), to our contemporary 
demagogues, the history of politics in- 
cludes many a man who could make 
windy nothings sound like the gushing 
fount of wisdom itself. Hitler is perhaps 
our best example in recent times; but there 
are lesser examples. Rare is the county 
seat that does not have at least one spell- 
binding lawyer who can “make the worse 
appear the better side.” The art of the 
Smear, one of the late Hitler’s specialties, 
has been cultivated in our times to a mar- 
velous degree. Insinuation and slander 
is bad; done by an Iago or a senator it 
can be very artistic; but the more artistic 
it is, the worse it is. We saw quite a 
bit of bad art on the television last sum- 
mer and fall. There was one notable 
scene in which a man, supposed to be a 
public servant, gave an account of a du- 
bious financial transaction. It was care- 
fully rehearsed beforehand by an expert 
in dramatics; and the homey emotional- 
ism won many friends but concealed the 
moral point at issue. 

Advertising is a constant illustration 
of bad art well done. Not all advertising 
is bad art; but some of it is. Take an 
outstanding example: the liquor ads. 
They are perhaps the most skilfully done 
of any type of advertising. ‘They never 
tell verbal lies, there are no false repre- 
sentations in any legal sense. But the 
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beautiful pictures, the friendly text, al- 
ways fail to answer the main question: 
What does liquor really do to people? 


HE CHURCH, not less than the 
world, furnishes examples of bad art 
well done. Choirs can sing to perfection 
meaningless anthems. The organist will 
give a perfect rendition of something for 
which nobody in the church (perhaps not 
even the organist himself) could give a 
religious reason. An order of worship 
will be artistically worked out, conveying 
effectively by its very perfection some 
false or cheap ideas about God. A hymn 
hardly worth singing will be sung for a 
generation because some one fitted out 
the words with a swinging, singable tune. 
And as for sermons—! The prepara- 
tion and delivery of sermons is a fine art 
if ever there was one. But a sermon with 
poor ideas, or no real ideas, a sermon that 
distorts, ignores or denies truth, is made 
all the worse for being presented in a 
moving and eloquent way. Some preach- 
ers are quite as skilful as some politicians 
in saying nothing at all for thirty minutes 
on end, and leaving the listeners spell- 
bound. If it was nothing at all—hollow 
noises from a hollow man—then the more 
entrancing the noise, the worse the ser- 
mon. 

It would not only be more honest but 
more edifying if a preacher with nothing 
to say would admit the fact and spend 
his thirty minutes reading aloud from the 
Gospels, rather than paint lovely word- 
pictures all over a house of thought that 
isn’t there. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Sewanee Professors 
Replaced by Regents 
Tennessee News Letter 


A new dean and four faculty members 
have been chosen by the board of regents 
of the University of the South (Sewanee). 
These are to replace part of the group of 
eight Episcopal clergymen who resigned 
their positions la-t November in protest 
against the regents’ ban on the admission 
of Negro seminarians. The new ap- 
pointees are Vesper O. Ward of the 
Episcopal National Council’s department 


of Christian education; Wilford O. Cross, 
department of philosophy, Daniel Baker 
College, Brownwood, Tex.; Claude Sauer- 
brei, rector of Grace church, Ottawa, 
Kan.; and M. Bowyer Stewart, of the 
faculty of General Seminary, New York. 
Meanwhile, Dean James A. Pike of New 
York's Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
declined to accept an honorary degree be- 
cause of the regents’ policy, and the 
Dallas (Texas) Episcopal diocese adopt- 
ed a resolution favoring the admission of 
qualified students “without racial restric- 
tion.” The Dallas diocese is one of 22 
owning the institution. Earlier state- 
ments supporting the eight faculty mem- 
hers who resigned had been issued by the 
faculties of Yale Divinity School and 
Union Seminary, New York. (RNS) 
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Flora Macdonald College is the first church-related college in America to 
offer the facilities of a Vocational Guidance Clinic using Modern Psychological 
Techniques with a Christian Philosophy of Vocation to people outside the 
college community. This service is offered without charge to High School 
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RODGER DECKER, Director, Vocational Guidance Clinic 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, N. C. 
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Laymen Find Novel Way 
To Boost Institutions 


Tennessee laymen, led by Dr. Robert K. 


Armstrong of Memphis, have found a good 


method of telling churches and church- 
men of the synod about their institutions. 
They have visited Na-Co-Me conference 
center, Southwestern at Memphis, Monroe 
Harding Home in Nashville and Louis- 
ville Seminary to get acquainted with the 
work, meet the leaders involved and be 
trained in presenting their story. Special 
sets of Kodachrome slides and scripts 
have been prepared for their use. Between 
January and June these leaders plan to 
have a program in every church in the 
synod, showing the pictures and telling 
what they have found. 


Men’s Work Reports 
Record-Breaking Year 


A record-breaking year in men’s work 
was reported to the mid-winter synod 
council meeting in Jackson by President 
John V. Matthews of Fayetteville. Total 
organizations have increased from 40 to 
54, the number of charters has doubled. 
At year’s end 75% of the 7,000 men in 
the synod were in churches having men’s 
organizations. On one designated Sun- 
day the laymen of Columbia Presbytery 
led the morning service in every church 
in the presbytery. The first annual 
synod men’s conference is scheduled for 
Na-Co-Me next June 5-7 with 300 men 
expected to attend. 


Southwestern Singers 
Get Bid to St. Louis 


Southwestern’s Singers will appear as 
guest artists with the St. Louis symphony 
orchestra in St. Louis March 14-15. This 
arrangement came about when Vladimir 
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Golschmann, the symphony director, residence. Young adults of the Second Ministers-Industry Day was sponsored by 
heard the group in a special audition in church are working with the presbytery’s — the industrial council of the Chamber of 


Memphis. church extension committee on the proj- Commerce. The ministers ate at the 
; ect. plants with company officials then went 
New Church Planned TF on a tour of the place and joined in a 
For Memphis Suburb Ministers Are Guests question and answer session on operation 

Plans are underway for the formation Of Industrial Plants procedures, personnel policies and such 


matters. The plan was such an outstand- 
ing success that it will become an annual 
event. 


of a new church in Memphis, the eighth Memphis ministers were guests of ten 
since 1947, in the largest new suburban of the leading industrial plants of the 
area in the city. A six-acre tract has city recently, going to such toncerns as 
been purchased and plans are being made ___ Firestone, Ford, International Harvester, ALEX W. Hunter. 
for a Sunday school to meet in a nearby Kimberly-Clark and the like. This first Memphis. 


STUDENTS IN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH COLLEGES 
1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 1971 
13,000 


12,000 
11,000 
10,000 

9,000 


8,009 
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7,000 
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Will The Line Keep Pointing Upward Through The Years Ahead? 


Present grade-school enrollments indicate that there will be increasing numbers of 
students ready for college in coming decades. 
Present world conditions indicate that there will be increasing demand for 
competent, well-trained Christian leaders. 





Mr. and Mrs. Presbyterian, your help is needed to advise and assist the young people 
who are capable of making the most of a college education, that they may dedicate their 
lives and training to Christlike service. Your help is also needed to keep our colleges 
advancing to meet advancing needs. 

For information and suggestions regarding ways to help, consult: 


Senior Colleges President Location 
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P. O. Box 1176 Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary Richmond 9, Virginia 
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31 in a series on congregational singing 


The Leader in Worship 


By JAMES 


II. On Choosing Hymn Stanzas 


Superior hymns are composed of a 
number of stanzas, each of which de- 
velops a particular idea. These stanzas 
are usually connected logically with each 
other and they rise to a climax of thought 
and feeling in the last stanza. Conse- 
quently it is usually wise to sing the entire 
hymn, if possible. 

Hymns like “Come, Thou Almighty 
King” and “Ancient of Days,” which 
devote a stanza to each Person of the 
Trinity, obviously their effect if 
shortened. Of course, people would miss 
a stanza of “The Lord’s my Shepherd.” 
The hymn, ‘Thou art the Way, to Thee 
alone,” has its second stanza beginning 
“Thou art the Truth” and its third be- 
ginning “Thou art the Life.” This fine 
hymn, based on John 14:6, would have its 
unity broken by omission of stanzas. 

Actually many of our familiar hymns 
are abridged versions of much longer 
hymns or poems, some of which included 
scores of stanzas in the original form. 
‘Dear Lord and Father of mankind,” for 
example, is from a long poem of 17 
stanzas entitled “The Brewing of Soma.”’ 
Many hymnals of former generations in- 
cluded hyngns with dozens of stanzas. 
Nowadays editorial committees have re- 
duced the great majority of hymns to an 
average length of three to five stanzas. 
These editors have carefully studied the 
originals and have kept only the most 
worthwhile units of thought. 

There are many times, however, when 
it is feasible to omit certain stanzas. If 
this is necessary, be sure to omit only 
those stanzas which do not violate the 
The difficulty frequently is that 
the selection of the omittable stanzas has 
to be made on the spur of the moment 
when a sermon or service has lasted 
longer than expected. An interesting aid 
in such situations is offered in The Hym- 
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nal, 1940 (Episcopal). Asterisks are 
added beside any stanza which may be 
omitted without destroying the overall 
sense of the hymn. It is to be hoped 
that this practical aid will be copied by 
other hymnal committees. 

We have all witnessed the careless 
omission of stanzas, such as singing the 
first and last stanzas of “In the cross of 
Christ.” They are identical! I have 
also heard it reported that a minister 
announced the first stanza only of “A 
mighty fortress is our God,” which left 
the Devil in complete charge! 

For still our ancient Foe 

Doth seek to work us woe; 

His craft and power are great, 

And, armed with cruel hate, 

On earth is not his equal. 
The Episcopal hymnal, incidentally, by 
its asterisk system, suggests the possible 
omission of the last two stanzas of this 
great hymn, if necessary. 

I am sure that many worshippers on 
many occasions would welcome a judi- 
cious pruning of such long hymns as “O 
Zion, haste thy mission” and “We’ve a 
story to tell to the nations” which are 
long hymns with many stanzas plus a 
chorus. My spiritual pulse sometimes 
begins to wane as I enter the fourth or 
fifth stanza of such hymns. Other hymns 
like “How firm a foundation” and ‘For 
all the saints” frequently will have 
greater spiritual effectiveness by some 
careful abbreviation. 

Instead of omitting stanzas of a long 
hymn, I have sometimes followed this 
procedure. If the hymn had, say, six 
stanzas, I have requested the congrega- 
tion to sing the first three, to read aloud 
the fourth and fifth, and then to sing the 
final stanza. The effect is genuine. I 
have also seen this note in the bulletin of 
a large Brooklyn church under the an- 
nounceemnt of a long hymn, “The choir 
alone will sing the third stanza.” 

Then, too, it is a good idea sometimes 
to have a congregation sing just one 
stanza of a hymn and it need not always 
be the first or the last stanza. I have 
closed a service with the third stanza of 
“Abide with me” which, you recall, be- 
gins with “I need Thy presence every 
passing hour.” Sometimes I have used 
the second stanza only of “Dear Lord and 
Father of mankind.” This stanza ends 
appropriately with “Let us, like them, 
without a word, rise up and follow 
Thee.” 

One final word: ‘‘stanza,” not “verse,” 
is the correct term to use in speaking of 
a group of lines forming a unit of a 
hymn. A “verse,” strictly speaking, is a 
single line of poetry. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Accountable to God 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 15, 1953 
Matthew 25:14-46. Printed Text 25:31-46. 


To whom are we primarily accountable 
and for what? It depends upon the na- 
ture of the universe and upon our final 
destiny. If life ends with the grave, then 
we are accountable only to those who 
have authority over us here on earth. But 
if life goes on beyond the grave, if the 
Arbiter of our eternal destinies is the 
God and Father of our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ, then it is quite otherwise. 
We study this week a very familiar pas- 
sage which presents Jesus’ picture of the 
Final Judgment. 

It was given by the Master only a few 
days before his death. On Sunday he 
had ridden into Jerusalem acclaimed by 
hosts of pilgrims as the promised Mes- 
siah. On Monday he drove the money 
changers and merchants out of the 
Temple and denounced them for robbing 
the people. The next day the rulers de- 
manded to know what authority he had 
for such highhanded actions. Jesus 
forced them to acknowledge their inabili- 
ty to pass on the credentials of a prophet, 
and then, in a series of striking parables, 
announced their rejection as custodians 
of the Kingdom of God. Mad with rage, 
yet helpless in the face of Jesus’ pop- 
ularity, the rulers departed to plot his 
death. 

The first plan they evolved was to trap 
him into some foolish or treasonable ut- 
terance. Jesus answered their questions 
wisely and sanely, and then silenced his 
enemies by a counter-question, which 
suggested that their Messianic assump- 
tions were contrary to the Scripture. He 
ended his counter-attack by a scathing 
exposure of their religious hypocrisy. His 
biting words came however from a broken 
heart. He was making his last appeal 
to Jerusalem, and in rejecting that appeal 
he saw clearly enough that the nation had 
sealed its own doom. In less than a gen- 
eration Jerusalem would be left desolate. 

His disciples asked him when these 
things should be, what. would be the sign 
of his coming, and of the end of the age. 
Jesus replied (Matthew 24) that some 
of those now living would see the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the coming of 
the Kingdom in power, but no one knew 
when the end of the age would occur ex- 
cept the Father himself. They must be 
ready, however, at all times for his re- 
turn, for he would come suddenly, when 
they least expected him, as a thief in the 
night (24:43-44); he would bring re- 
wards and punishments in his hands 
(24:45-51), and his coming would seal 
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their eternal destinies (Parable of the 
Ten Virgins, 25:1-13). 

How can we make ready for the coming 
of Christ—in death or at the end of the 
world? Jesus answers this very natural 
question by telling two stories or parables. 
The first (the parable of the talents) 
suggests that we are ready for his com- 
ing only when we use our talents in his 
service; the second (the parable of the 
last judgment) suggests that we serve him 
as we serve our fellowmen. 

It is the last of these two parables that 
we study at the present time. 


The Last Judgment 


The parable of the last judgment is so 
familiar that it needs little or no elabora- 
tion. Jesus says here that there will be 
a great day of judgment in which all 
nations shall be gathered together before 
the throne of God, when he himself will 
be judge of all mankind. Such a claim 
would be preposterous if it came from 
any other lips than his. He was standing 
at the time in the very shadow of the 
cross, but there unrolled before his eves 
not only the tragedy of a shameful and 
ignomious end for himself, but the vision 
of world judgment, the judgment of all 
men and of all nations, by himself in 
glory. 

“ ‘When the Son of man shall come in 
his glory’—(his glory?—this Artisan of 
Nazareth on whom Rome would soon 
place a callous heel to crush him as a 
man crushes a moth?)—‘and all the 
angels with him, then shall he sit on the 
throne of his glory’—(‘all the angels ?’— 
‘his throne?’—When all he asked on 
earth was a manger for his birth and a 
gallows for his death?)—‘and before him 
shall be gathered all nations’—(earth’s 
teeming millions, of every kindred, tribe 
and tongue, coming to the throne of the 
lowly Galilean! )—‘and he shall separate 
them from one another, as the shepherd 
separateth the sheep from the goats.’ ” 
—(George H. Buttrick, The Parables of 
Jesus, Richard R. Smith Co.) 

Syrian sheep were usually white and 
Syrian goats usually black. The divi- 
sion between sheep and goats could there- 
fore be quickly made, easily and uner- 
ringly. Just as surely, Jesus indicates, 
the division will be made between the 
vast numbers who come before him for 
final judgment. 

“But such a judgment (some may pro- 
test) is a parody of facts,” continues 
Buttrick. Human character is not usually 
found in black or white. It moves con- 
stantly to and fro through unnumberable 
shades of gray. Joaquin Miller reflects 


about the poet Byron, whom some would 
hurry to pronounce black: 
“In men whom men condemn as ill, 

I find so much of goodness still, 

In men whom men pronounce divine 

I find so much of sin and blot, 

I do not dare to draw the line 

Between the two, where God has not.” 

It is often hard for us to draw the line. 
And yet Jesus assures us that there is 
such a line. Some build on the rock and 
others on the stand; some are wheat and 
some are tares; some walk the narrow way 
to life and others the broad way to de- 
struction; in the last days some will 
inherit the kingdom; others will go into 
everlasting punishment. 

We who are weak and human and fal- 
lible cannot draw the line. But 

“Jesus made it clear that character in 
its main intention, in the ‘set of its mo- 
tives,’ is either right or wrong. Some 
faces are turned to the light, be that light 
distant or near, and other toward dark- 
ness. Some souls serve God; in spite of 
many lapses they still own the sway of 
conscience and compassion. Other souls 
serve idols; in spite of many compunc- 
tions they still own the sway of idols; the 
money-idol with a brazen face, the 
pleasure idol wearing a fool’s mask, the 
fashion idols decked in silks, the fleshli- 
ness-idol with lecherous eyes. Some are 
on the right hand of the throne and 
others on the left... .” (Buttrick) 

And what is the dividing line drawn 
by Jesus? It has nothing to do with 
one’s nationality, or with the color of 
one’s skin, or with one’s social class, or 
worldly success, of even with one’s pro- 
fession or creed. It is a matter of char- 
acter, of conduct, of one’s attitude toward 
his fellowmen, of one’s practical service 
to his fellowmen. In the preceding par- 
able, the man with one talent was con- 
demned, not because he had used. his 
talent improperly, but simply because he 
had failed to use it at all. So here, men 
are condemned, not because they have 
mistreated their fellowmen (that con- 
demnation is taken for granted, and has 
been previously indicated, as in 24:48), 
but because they have failed to help them 
—“As you did it not to one of the least 
of these, you did it not to me.”’ 

Service to man is service to Christ; fail- 
ure to serve men is failure to serve Christ. 
Many will be surprised to find it so. 
They saw human need and sought to 
relieve it, with no thought of reward; 
or they saw human need and were un- 
moved, without any thought that here 
was the Master incognito. The latter 
are cursed not by him but by their own 
selfishness and indifference. 


Some Questions 


Certain questions arise. For example, 
is this a literal picture of the day of 
judgment? Many think that it is, that 
a certain day has been set aside, and on 
this day the fate of all men will be de- 
cided. Burton and Mathews, on the 
other hand, say in their Life of Christ: 

“To press the pictorial element of this 
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parable to mean that there will be a great 
judgment day of all the world, when all 
men will be assembled in one place, is 
unwarranted. The parable teaches the 
basis and issue of judgment, not its time 
or external form. The solemn truth that 
must not be lost sight of is that by our 
conduct here and now we are determin- 
ing issues that are eternal.” 

Second, to whom will this test be ap- 
plied? Expositors generally agree that 
it will be applied to all mankind. To 
judge otherwise seems an almost deliber- 
ate evasion of the plain words of Scrip- 
ture. There are, however, a few Bible 
students who hold that it applies only 
to those nations, those people, who have 
never learned to know Christ. They say 
that the referred to in vs. 32 
must be distinguished from the chosen 
people and from Christians who will be 
judged by their relation to Christ. David 
Smith, who follows this interpretation, 
adds, however. “Let us not forget that 
this principle has a bearing not on the 
heathen alone, but on ourselves, testing 
our profession of faith in Christ.” See, 
for example, 1 John 5:7-21; James 2:14- 
16. 

Third, is this 
by works ? 


nations 


a doctrine of salvation 
It is very significant that the 
Bible teaches uniformly that we are saved 
by faith but judged by our works. There 
is no contradiction here, for faith must 
issue in works, and the only real test of 
faith is the life that it produces. Cf. Mt. 
7:16; James 2:14-24. We are saved by 
faith, but faith is not genuine unless it 
leads us to use our talents in his service 
and to minister to the needs of our fel- 
lowmen. 

Certainly Jesus does not mean that an 
occasional philanthropy is a_ sufficient 
substitute for a living faith. “If a man 
writes a check for charity, salving his 
uncomfortable scruples as he makes the 
gift, is he thereby justified whatever may 
be the pattern of his daily conduct?” To 
ask such a question is to answer it. 

“Character is judged not by its fitful 
good, but in its wholeness and by its 
controlling motives. Of what avail is a 
man’s charitable sop flung to a beggar, if 
in time of unemployment, illness or 
need, that man’s prevailing purposes are 
so unsound that his influence spreads 
like an evil breath.” (Buttrick) 


It is the whole pattern of a man’s life 
that is taken into account, and that pat- 
tern is determined by his faith, what he 
believes in, or in whom. Only faith in 
God, so far as he is known, can assure 
the quality of life that Jesus demands. 


The Practical Application 

1. Jesus identified himself with human 
need, wherever found, and so must we, 
if we are to share his spirit. 

“The simplest acts of kindness per- 
formed out of charity have a dignity and 
a reward which far transcend their 
seeming importance. On the other hand, 
a person who insults the humblest human 
being assumes a terrifying responsibility, 
for he is insulting Christ. The callous 
indifference of the rich toward the suf- 
fering poor, the harsh insensibility of 
the white man toward the Negro, may 
be excused by worldly people as at most 
peccadilloes; but in the eyes of faith they 
are shocking sins against Christ per- 
sonally.” 

So writes Paul H. Furfey, Professor of 
Sociology in the Catholic University of 
America. Eugene Debs, friend of the 
working man in the days when there 
were few restrictions on hours and con- 
ditions of labor, had something of Christ’s 
spirit when he said, “While there is a 
lower class I am in it; while there is a 
criminal element, I am of it; where there 
is a soul in prison I am not free.’’ Some- 
thing of the same spirit is reflected in the 
Grapes of Wrath, when Henry Fonda 
tells his Ma he is going away, and she 
will always know where to find him: 
“Wherever men are hungry, wherever 
their kids are in rags, wherever people 
don’t have the right to live and be 
people.” Today and tomorrow and as 
long as we can see, Christ will be suf- 
fering in America and in other lands. 
“Who is so low that I am not his brother? 

Who is so high that I’ve no path to 

him? 

Who is so poor I may 

hunger? 

Who is so rich I may not pity him? 
Who is so hurt I 
heartache? 

Who sings for joy my heart may never 

share? 
Who in God's heaven has passed beyond 
my vision? 

Who in hell’s 

never fare? 


not feel his 


may not know his 


depths where I may 
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May none, then, call on me for under- 
standing, 
May none then turn to me for help in 
pain, 
And drain alone his bitter cup of sorrow, 
Or find he knocks upon my heart in 
vain.” 
—S. RALPH HARLow 


2. Charity is not enough; we must press 
on beyond relief to rehabilitation; past 
alleviation to prevention. As Herbert 
L. Willett once wrote: 


“True neighbors are not content to dole 
out relief. They give only as part of the 
process of re-establishing full self-con 
petence. This is the true test of philan 
thropy—whether it is simply palliative or 
whether it is constructive. Thus the 
hungry are fed and helped to provide 
their own food as soon as_ possible: 
those who thirst for knowledge as to how 
to raise their level of life are given tools 
and instruction, new vision and new am- 
bitions to succeed; strangers in strange 
lands, immigrants, refugees are being 
repatriated and fitted into the life of 
their new country, not left as perpetual 
guests, living on charity; the naked are 
clothed so that they can go into the 
market place and find work which would 
otherwise be unobtainable; the sick are 
not only cured but are taught how to 
prevent disease, how to improve sanitary 
conditions wherever they live, how to be 
apostles of health to their neighbors. 
Those in the prison of tragic circum- 
stances too powerful for them to over- 
come are given a helping hand to lift 
them on to the open road. This is the 
only sort of charity that preserves or 
restores self-respect and makes good cit- 
izens, for it has a social objective that 
looks into the future. Emergency re- 
lief is neighborliness when the emer- 
gency is on. But if it fails to prevent 
another emergency and if it fails to 
earry its helpfulness beyond the point 
of mere temporary physical relief, it 
falls short at the most important step.” 

To pass beyond relief to rehabilitation, 
past alleviation to prevention is a respon- 
sibility which we face now, not only in 
our local neighborhoods, not only in our 
nation, but in other lands as well. To 
decide what we ought to do, what we 
can do with the resources at our disposal, 
will call for all the wisdom that we pos- 
sess, and all the consecration. “As you 
did it,” or “As you did it not, to one of 
the least of these by brethren, you did 
it” or “you did it not, to me” Jesus will 
say to each of us in that final day. 
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BOOK NOTES 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF AMERICAN 
SCIENTISTS. By Edward Leroy Long, Jr., 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 168 
pp-. $3.00. 


In this rewarding volume Edward Le- 
roy Long, Jr., minister-to-students in the 
Presbyterian Church at Blacksburg, Va. 
and part-time associate professor in Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, analyzes the 
religious beliefs of present-day American 
scientists who have written for publica- 
tion on the general subject of science and 
religion. He distinguishes two groups 
with different approaches—one group 
which works from science to a religious 
outlook, the other which works from re- 
ligion to a scientific outlook; within each 
major group there are a diversity of 
views. 

The keen analysis of these points of 
view is valuable in itself. But special 
interest attaches to Dr. Long’s conclu- 
sions. 





He points out: 


“Scientists hold no _ religious view 
uniquely their own. Among them one finds 
the same range of religious philosophies 
that appear among the populace as a whole. 
There are scientists who are scornful of 
traditional religion, and those who accept 
a traditional religious authority with com- 
plete devotion; there are those who are 
attracted to the cosmological and specu- 
lative elements in religion, and others, 
to the humanitarian and humane ele- 
ments; there are those with a confident 
rationalism, and others confessing a vague 
mystical awareness of what to them is 
deeper reality.” 


Dr. Long concludes, 


“The line between science and religion 
cannot be eradicated. . . . No satisfactory 
religious system can be based on the data 
of science.” On the other hand “when 
scientific facts are made subservient to 
dogmas, the truth itself requires the de- 
struction of religious authority. . .. To 
shear either religion or science from the 
unity of one’s total life is a dangerous 
activity. . . . Scientific authority must be 
scientifically autonomous; religious au- 
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thority must have religious roots. Both 
must be part of an adequate outlook to- 
ward life, each functioning in its own 
realm, yet acknowledging and accepting 
the role of the others in its respective 
sphere.” 

This book is warmly recommended for 
thoughtful students of the relations be- 
tween science and religion. 

—ErNEsT TrICE THOMPSON. 


HIGH COUNTRY. By Alistair Mac- 
Lean. Chas. Scribners Sons, New York. 


256 pp., $2.50. 


This volume, sub-titled, “Studies of 
the Inner Life with Some Interpretative 
Aids from Modern Literature,” is a book 
of short sermons by a Scotch minister. 

The sermon subjects are attractive— 
“The Wisdom of Losing,” “The Pos- 
sible Life,’ ‘Discipline is Ultimate 
Love,” ‘‘The Wonder That Is in the 
Breast,’ and others. 

The author is Christian and poet and 
mystic, at home in the world of nature, 
of literature and of the human heart. 
The book abounds in interesting illus- 
trations and reads with the flowing ease 
of a rippling brook. Some may feel it 
lacks a certain robustness, but the au- 
thor’s sincerity, devotion to God and en- 
deavor to woo his readers to a greater 
love to Christ and his way of life are 
manifest in every theme. Most readers 
will enjoy this book. 

VERNON A. CRAWFORD 
Penndale, Milledgeville, Ga. 
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Henry Drummond: An Anthology. 
Edited by James W. Kennedy. Harper 
& Bros., N. Y. $3.00. 

Olive Pell Bible. Edited by Olive Pell. 
Exposition Press, N. Y. $3.00. 

What Is Race? UNESCO. Columbia 
University Press, N. Y. $1.00, paper. 

The Little Jetts Youth Talks. Wade C. 
Smith. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. $2.00. 

Inside. Helen Bryan. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. $3.00. 

First Book of Chess. I. A. Horowitz & 
Fred Reinfeld. Barnes & Noble, Inc., N. 
Y. $1.25, paper. 

The Bible for Boys and Girls. 
sophical Library, N. Y. $3.50. 

Who Speaks for Man? Norman Cous- 
ins. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. $3.50. 

God’s Order. John A. Mackay. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. $3.00. 

RFA Guide to Films. Religious Film 
Association, Ine., N. Y. 50 cents, paper. 

A Reporter in Search of God. Howard 
Whitman. Doubleday & Co., Ine., N. Y. 
$3.50. 

Action in Liturgy. Walter Lowrie. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y. $4.75. 

The Works of St. Patrick. Translated 
by Ludwig Bieler. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. $2.50. 

The Funeral Encyclopedia. Edited by 
Charles L. Wallis. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
$3.95. 

Concise Bible Commentary. W. K. 
Lowther Clarke. The Macmillan Co., N. 
Y. $7.00. 

Religious Freedom in Eastern Europe. 
J. Hutchison Cockburn. John Knox Press, 
Richmond. $2.50. 

The Intimate Life. 
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J. Norval Gelden- 
Philosophical Library, N. Y. $2.75. 
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For Immediate Service on ALL R.S.V. Bibles 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK e 1N. 6th St. ¢ Richmond 19, Va. 
Please send me the following number of copies of the 
Revised Standard Version of the HOLY BIBLE 
Buckram Edition $6.00 per copy (Complete Bible) 
Leather Edition—$10.00 per copy (Complete Bible) 
Two-Volume Old Testament—$5.00 per set 


Matching New Testatrent—$2.50 per copy 





How this new version of the bible 
can change your life 


Your present Bible, most likely, is 
the King James Version... translated 
342 years ago, and filled with expres- 
sions that are confusing to us today. 
Too often, therefore, it lies in your 
home—respected, but neglected. 

Now at last you can own a Bible 
written in living language . . . so 
clear and powerful you will find your- 
self turning to it regularly—enjoy- 
ing all the help and stimulation that 
God’s Word offers in these troubled 
times. It can literally change your 
life, bring you greater peace of mind. 

This new version is an authorized 
Bible, more faithful to the earliest 
known manuscripts than any other 
version. 


Newest Version 
Really Our Oldest 


In the 342 years since the King 


James Version was 


published, 


Bound in 


handsome maroon 


buckram, $600 


dramatic discoveries of old docu- 
ments have shed new light on the 
Scriptures. Based on these au- 
thoritative manuscripts—some 
more ancient than any previously 
known—the RSV is in a sense our 
oldest Bible. And it is far more 


accurate and easier to understand. 


Easier to Read 
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B. THE PERFECT 
2D GIFT AT 
EASTER 
What more appropriate gift 
could you choose at Easter than 
the Book that tells the ever 
new story of Jesus in the lan- 
guage of today? Devout readers 
of the King James Version praise 
the richer understanding the 
new Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible brings. Clearer and 
easier to read, it is ideal for 
young people. This Easter, let 
it bring renewed inspiration to 
those you love. 





Ninety-one Bible scholars cooper- 
ated in the fourteen-year-long labor 
to recover the full meaning of the 
Bible. They preserved the timeless 
beauty of the King James Version, 
but freed the Bible from outdated 
expressions that make it difficult to 
read. 
Did you know, for instance. that 
in King James’ time “by and 
by” meant immediately? That 
a man’s “conversation” meant 
his conduct? That “to suffer” 
meant to allow? 


In the Revised Standard Version, 





direct, understandable language 
makes the original meaning clear. 


Religious Leaders Praise It 


“For everyone seeking peace of 
mind, victory over fear, and a solu- 
tion of personal and social prob- 
lems, this version will be of great 
practical help,” says Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick counsels, “Every Christian 
should possess this translation.” 


Here is a Bible so enjoyable you'll 
pick it up twice as often. Its clear 
simple language makes Bible read- 
ing a rewarding pleasure your whole 
family will want to share. As it 
strengthens your understanding of 
God’s Word, it will bring new spir- 


itual joy to you and your loved ones. 


The Revised Standard Version of the Bible is authorized by 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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